/steps in this direction. We'll do 


Jewelry Union 


Puerto Ricans 


Hyman J. Powell, secretary- 


treasurer of the International 
Jewelry Workers, pledged yes- 
terday that the union would 
do “anything and everything” 


to end the exploitation of Puerto} 


Rican workers in the industry. 
The union received a_ virtual 
ultimatum from George Meany, 
AFL-CIO president, setting a 
deadline of next Monday to take 
“swift and positive action” toward 
correcting abuses by lecals of the 
26,000-member union. Meany said 
the New York City AFL-CIO 
Joint Committee to Erase the Ex- 
pieitatien of Puerto Rican Workers 
had. complained that the Jewelry 
Werkers Union was the prime of- 


: 


: 


; 


: 


| 
| 


NEW ENGLAND REACHES GOAL | 


IN WORKER FUND DRIVE 


A spurt in the Daily Worker fund drive over the weekend. 
Steve Nelson turned in $500 collected in Boston at a celebration of 
the victory in the Smith Act case there. _ 

With this, New England completes its drive, exceeding its quota 
of $2,500. 

Meetings addressed by staff members A. B. Magil and Joe 
North also brought in $254 over the weekend. Magil’s meeting in 
Crown Heights, Brooklyn, added $166, North's in Philadelphia $88. 

Other areas are preparing to follow suit. As of today, Maryland- 
D. C. has come through with $1,086 of its $1,500 quota; Connecticut 


has sent in $631.50 on its $750 goal; Michigan, with a $2,000 quota 
ha sraised $1,041; Western Pennsylvania has sent in $711.80 on its 
$1,000 quota; Wisconsin hit the half-way mark with $821.75. 

The drive has picked up in the city’s industrial groups, notably 


oo workers. 
- There's still a long way te go however to our $100,000 goal by 
Dec. 31. The grand total of contributions from all parts as of Nov. | 
18 is $55,953.92. wy, 
Thus, even with its reduced four pages, the Daily Werker is 
still in great danger. We are counting on our friends and support- 
ers to continued holding Save-the-Paper parties, affairs, meetings. If 
you require speakers, our entire staff is at your disposal. 
Checks and money orders should be made out to Rebert W. 
Dunn, P. O. Box 231, Cooper Station, New York 3, N. Y. 


fender in granting substandard 
contracts to employers in the met-. 
ropolitan area. | 

Reached by phone yesterday | 
Powell said the union had replied | 
to Meany by letter. The contents 
were not made public. Asked what 
was the union's attitude toward 
Meany’s deadline, Powell replied: 

“We'll do everything the ethical 
committee (an official AFL- CIO: 
body) and Mr. Meany’ want) 
dene. We have ne desire to be a 
party to any such exploitation. We| 


fiave already taken some positive 


anything and everything to do the 
decent thing about this.” 


' 
' 
| 
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than they have been since the end 
of Israels war of liberation nearly In 


Outlook for Peace 


By A. B. MACIL 


ful settlement of the Israel-Arab' 


The New Arab-lsrael 


change ot fire in a demilitarized 
zone bordering both countries. In 
the firing an Israeli border police-' 
man was killed and another 
| wounded. | 


(First of two articles) 


What is the outlook for a peace- 
onflict? 
On the surface, the 


So 
ae 
f peace seem no more favorable 


than the meeting was its outcome. 
the past, Syria had _ several: 


ine vears ago. And certainly the times requested the UN Security. 


. 
’ 


‘work in the demilitarized zone. 


perialists in last year's aggression 


‘This time, however, Syria and Is- 


'rael jointly agreed that “any legiti- 


24-Hour Strike 


Israeli government's partnership’ Council to halt Israeli civilian’ 
with the British and French im-| 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 272, i447, et the port 
office at New York, N. ¥. under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Half Billion 


School Bond 


Issue Asked 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


A proposal for a $500,000,000 bond issue to finance en- 


are be 


Held in France 


The Joint Committee charged 


granted so called.“sweetheart” con-| gle in 1948 for this paper. He 
tracts to employers, permitting low, is guthor of the book, “Israel in 
wages fer Puerto Rican workers. Crisis” snl of & pamphlet, 
aT “Which Way Israel?” 

Forecasts Scandal ‘i 
Bigger Than Beck's 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 19.—An-| 


~ 


—- 


improve those prospects. 
First, despite propaganda 


"ie re 
A. B. Magil, foreign editer 


: | of the Israelis’ liberation strug- | . 
that the union, among others, e Isr ratien strug ‘interfered with and that differ-\ Goi. 4 won a vote 


against Egypt was hardly likely’ 


'mate work .. 


. Should not be 


ences ef opinion should be solved 
‘by peaceful means.” 


: 
} 


Is this a straw in the wind? It 
follows not toe long after another 
straw: a statement by Syria’s De- 
fense Minister, Khaled Azem, who, 
according to Frank Cervasi in the 


drew Jacobs, former Democratic both the Arab and Israeli press,/“of the possibility of peace with 


Congressman of Indiana 
attorney for-locals fighting the top) 


Carpenters and Joiners, predicted tiate with Israel. 
here teday that the Senate Racket : 
Israeli 


Committee’s inquiry into that car- i 


Mixed Armistice 


and often|the Arab governments are not a|t 
.solid bloc in refusing to negoti-' 
ate or consider peace with Israel. in the wind—des 
bureaucracy of the Brotherhood of [ast week Syria did in fact nego-|harvest sown by t 
The negotia-| sion. 
‘tions took place in the Syrian-' 
Commis- 
a subsidiary of the United!the Italian magazine Tempo 


he Jewish state.” 

There are also Egyptian straws 
on the bitter 
1¢ Israeli inva- 
In a recent column this 
writer reported a statement Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser gave to 
in 


penter union’s affairs will produce Nations Truce Supervisory Organ-| which he said: 


a “scandal bigger than Beck's.” ization. 


The Senate committee subpoe-| This was the first time in two 
naed the records of the 800,000-| years that representatives of the 
member international union. Its two countries had sat down to- 
leaders, always Republican, | gether about a border sarge 
have been working closely with the It was Syria that requested the) 

‘meeting and it concertied an ex-' One need also recall the r 


top 


Teamsters leaders. 


‘AIM AT 3,000.00 NEGRO 
VOTES IN SOUTH BY 1960 


Southern NAACP leaders, meeting in Atlanta, yesterday said 
their “immediate goal” was to more than double the Negro vote in 
the South by 1960. They aim to bring it to 3,000,000—or 60 percent 
of the potential. This plan should result in election of at least five 
Negro Congressmen from the South, according to Clarence Mitchell, 
national legislative director of the NAACP. 

The election drive will be conducted under the “incentive” of 
the 1957 Civil Rights Law passed by Congress, he said. 

The commission established last week under that law will also 
be asked to investigate ejection of the Urban League from community 
chests in six southern cities. 

Theodore Kheel, Urban League president, insisted “timorous” 


- fund efficials have submitted to coercion by “a vicious and unrepre- 


sentative majority.” 


7" 
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NOVOTNY ELECTED. 


Wireless te the Daily Worker 


PRAGUE, Nov. 19.—The ees, 
oslevak National Assembly today 
unanimously elected Antonin No- 
votny, first secretary of the polit- 
ical bureau: of the Central Com- 


of the Communist Party, as 
: . No- 


the 


Party 


traditien of workers as 


|potocky. . 


People’s Democratic State, it is 
politically advisable to merge the 
duties of President of the Republic 
with those of Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 


— called atention to the 
set’ by Clement Gottwald and Za- 


; 
; 


’ 


| crn peace with Israel—it 


‘made by Sen. Hubert Humphrey 


“We need peace in the Middle 
East. Without a prolonged peace 


will be difficult to assure the pro 
ress of the peoples of this area.” 


rt 


(D-Minn) about an- interview he 
had with Nasser last summer. 
said Nasser had indicated that 
“both the problems of passage 
through the Gulf of hei saed 


the Suez Canal for Israel ships 


and shipping intended for Israel 


could be handled peacefully.” (New 
York Times, July 5.) 

Is it mere coincidence that while 
King Hussein of Jordan and the 
Iraq government reiterate their 
determination to destroy Israel, the 
only intimations of a different pol- 
icy come from those two Arab 
governments that are most dedi- 


ist course and 
friendly relations with both social- 
ist and capitalist countries? — 


—— ee 


Viliam Siroky, premier, who pre-| . 
sented the nomination, said that un-| 1904, in Letmany near Prague. and the concentration camp of 
der prevailing conditions, when His father was a mason. 
the Communist Party has the lead-| apprenticed as a fitter. | 
ing role in all spheres of life in}came a member of the Commu- 
‘nist Party of Czechoslovakia 


' 


What about Israel? We'll dis- 
‘cuss this tomorrow. 


cated to a neutralist, anti-imperial- 
to developing, 


PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Perhaps even more important Jargement of the city’s school system—where 37,000 children — 
ing deprived of a full sc 


' —dominated the first session yes- 


hool day for lack of classrooms © 


terday of a two-day Board of Esti- 
mate hearing on the proposed 
| $626,686,573 capital budget for 
1958. 

Although yesterday's session 


- PARIS, Nov. 19.—Premier Felix | 
of confidence | 
today on his emergency financial; 
The vote was 255 to 191,' 


; 


| plan. 


'with 51 abstentions. 


| A 24-hour strike was held to- 
‘day by more than a million gov-| 
ernment workers in protest against 


in New York Post of Sept. 4, spoke | existing wage freeze policies. | 


Several thousand workers con-| 
verged on the Place de la Con-| 


was scheduled to hear proposals 
on the budget as a whole, with a 
full hearing on Department of 
Education appropriations slated 
for today, the opening debate cen- 
tered on the proposed $95,000,000 


school: building program for next 


vear be upped to $101,000,000, 


He said that “for the next deéc- 
ade we will need $1 billion to give 
our children completely new and 
modern school facilities. 

“Let there be a plebiscite on 


| cardie several hours hefore ‘the the $500,000,000 bond issue,” he 
| deputies voted. declared. “Let the people de- 
_ a - cide.” 

Bensley’s proposal received 


DULLES SEES 
NUCLEAR BASES 
IN NATO NATIONS 


| WASHINCTON, Nov. 19.—Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles’ 
said today the U. S. is thinking of 
creating several nuclear stockpiles: 
‘in NATO countries. 

He also said the U. S. probably 
will explore the possibility | of 
‘missile bases in continental Europe 


He! Similar to those agreed to with Brit-|to Cohen and asked: 


ain. 
| He also said that the U.S. may, 
have to give up or delay some non-| 
‘essential programs to carry out 
“vital” programs. | | 
| Otherwise, he warned, it may 
be necessary to have stand-by eco- 
‘nomic controls to cope with pos- 
‘sible inflationary pressures. 


| 842 Flu Deaths 
‘By United Press 

| “Twenty-six new flu deaths re- 
_ ported in Louisiana sent the na- 
tion’s fatality count from influ- 
enza and its complications to 
_ near the 850 mark. 

| The latest Louisiana deaths | 
| brought that state's toll from a | 
| flu epidemic to 47. : ) 


ma 


warm support from Council Pres- 


jident Abe Stark, who sat on the 
|board as acting mayor. Other 


board members took a lighter view 
and engaged in a bit of low knock- 
about comedy, 


IN DUBIOUS BATTLE 


When Bensley flattered Deputy 
Comptroller Cohen, giving him the 
dubious ‘title of “erudite gentle- 
man, James J. Lyons, brass-lunged 
Bronx Borough President, turned 
“Do you 
know what that means, Louis?” 
Cohen, lost for words, preened, 
smiled broadly and bowed to the 
audience. Brooklyn Borough Pres- 
ident Cashmore entered the ex- 
change by asking Bensley: “How 
much is the price of butter?” 

With this bit of fast patter and 
chatter out of the way, Col. Harold 


|Riegelman, 1953 Republican can- 


didae for Mayor and chairman of 
the Citizens Budget Commission, 
presented the view of the multi- 
million dollar real estate lobby’s 
point of view. 

He opposed the bond issue and 
declared: “Estimates of — school 


‘construction and the actual costs, 


[ think, are shocking.” 
He called for an investigation 


“from start to finish” of the school 


building program. 

Riegelman was supported by 
David Vorhaus, of the Real Estate 
Board of New York, and Edward 


Novetny was born on Dec. 10,'tapo and imprisoned in Nazi jails'C. Babeak, of the Commerce and 


He was 


He be- 


in 
1921, the year of its founding. 
From 1928 he held a number of 
party ‘posts. In 1935 he attended 
the Seventh Congress ef the Com- 


a delegate of the Communist Party 
- Crechoslovakia. 


worked in the 


ee 
1941 he was arrested by the Ges- 


munist International in Msocow as’ 


Mauthatisen for four years, where 
he continued in illegal activity. 

_ After the liberation of Czecho-| 
slovakia by the Soviet Army he be- 
‘came the —. secretary Peo 
‘Prague Regional Committee of | 

Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
ivakia. In 1951 he was elected sec- 


| He was named vi 


January, 1953, and following the 


Industry Association, 
Vorhaus said needed capital 
funds should come from sale of city 


power plants to the — power 
monopoly and transfer of capital 


charges now borne by real estate 
to the subway riders. Babock de- 
clared: “Maybe the answer is not 
always to build more and larger 
schools. 


death of Gottwald he was elected 
first secretary. } 
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World 


of 


Labor 


by. George Morris 


The ‘Mafia’ Yarn 
Blossoms Out Again 


THE UPSTATE New York 
convention of gangsters raided 
by police, almost all their listed 
names sounding italian, provid- 
ed the press with a fresh op- 
portunity to blaze out rewrites 
of their racket stories, but this 
time angled “Mafia.” Within the 
current atmosphere and frame- 
work of hearings on rackets and 
developments in some unions 
on corruption, the net effect of 


the new wave. of journalistic © 


sensationalism is to pile more 
dirt on labor unions. 

Take, for example, the new 
series of articles by the World- 
Telegram & Sun opened across 
the top of its front page Mon- 
day, under the headline, “Shad- 
ow of the Black Hand. Mafia— 
Worldwide Rule of Terror.” The 
writer begins: 

“Sinister, corrupt 2pd awe- 
some, the Mafia—or Black Hand 
—is a cancer that has penetrated 
scores of industries and enter- 
prises, many labor unions and 
the daily lives of great segments 
of the world population.” 

Then follow blood-curdling 
details of the Sicilian “mystic 
fraternity's “600-year history, a 
power that is supposed to be 
greater than that of the prewar 
German’ cartels that brought 
forth Hitler. The writer hasn't 
a line of evidence to show that 
the gangsters of today stem 
from- “Mafia” 600 years ago. 
But truth is no more considera- 
tion in these “news” and “ex- 


goerer stories than in the pro- 
uction of scripts for the —_ 


weird thrillers on which mil- 
lions diet every day. 
. 


THE “MAFIA” angle turns 
up every time gangsters with 


oe ~~ ee oe —~ 


Czechoslovakia Mourns 


Wireless te the Dally Worker 


PRAGUE, Nov. 
‘Czechoslovak ople yesterday 
‘ took their last eats of President 
Antonin Zapotocky, member of 
the political bureau of the cen- 
tral committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of Czechoslovakia. 

From Sunday morning on, 
thousands from all parts of the 
republic paid their last tribute, 
in the Spanish Hall of the Prague 
Castle, to the man who had by 
his work for the party and the 
country earned the respect and 
love of all. 

Marie Zapatocka and the close 
relatives and co-workers of the 
late President, as well as mem- 
bers of the political bureau, were 
present in the Hall. Also present 
were representatives of the Na- 
tional Front and the working 
people, representatives of heads 
of states, governments and Com- 
munist and workers’ parties of 
many countries, and members of 
the diplomatic corps. 

Vilaim Siroky, Czechoslovak 
premier, in his address to the 
throng, declared, in part: 

“We are taking leave of one 
of the founders of the Commu- 
nist Party of Czechoslovakia, an 
outstanding representative of the 
workingclass movement, an out- 
standing statesman of the camp 
of socialism, an uncom ising 
fighter for peace, and friendship 
among the nations. 

“Dear Comrade Zapotocky, 
— sudden departure was a 

vy blow to all of us, but the 


’ They 


19. — The. 


Italian names make the head- 
lines, despite the frequent warn- 
ings from sober students of our 
gangdom that this is pure fic- 
tion. More serious is the reason 
for the periodic revival of the 
“Mafia” charges and sensatiofis. 
are clearly part’ of the 
arsenal of the American racists, 
aimed more at the Italian peo- 
le who today are one of the 
Lease sectors of our urban and 
voting population. They are also 
a very stun and active section 
of our trade union movement. 

Gangsters come from the 
ranks of people of Italian as 
from other nationalities. But I 
think it wil] be found that most 
gangsters, whatever their: na- 
tional origin, speak without a 
trace of accent. They are basic- 
ally American products. 

The Mafia yarn is directed at 
Italian-Americans just as the 
“Protocols of Zion” fake is used 
for anti-Semitic incitement and 
“rape” charge are aimed at Ne- 
groes. 

Tse same pattern of “special” 
slanders is applied against Mex- 
icans, Puerto Ricans, Filipinos, 
American Indians le of 
Asia in this country and every 
nationality of European origin 


AMERICANS. trom childhood 
on are trained to believe that 
the filth in our lives is brought 
into the country from elsewhere. 
The fact, now well known to 
the world that America is the 
No. 1 country—far “ahead” of 
all others—on the extent of 
gangsterism, racketeering and 
murder, runs in conradiction to 
the boast that we have capital- 
ism in its purest and most 
__ fect form and that it is the * best 


and distinctly “American” 


form of society devised by 
God.” | 

The truth is that when heavy 
immigration to Amerca began, 
crime in all its forms was al- 
ready in full flower here. New 
arrivals who were attracted into 
one or another field of crime 
had “pure” Americans- as_ their 
trainers in most cases. 

As a matter of fact, there 
seems to be a preferred treat- 
ment of crime in our literature 
and films. Those of the older 
type 
of crime are given a more dis- 
tinguished place, The cattle 
rustler, mail-coach robber, mur- 
derer and robber of cross-coun- 
try migrants, riverboat gambler, 
strikebreaking thug wil many 
varieties of swindlers that op- 
erated from Castle Garden to 
San Francisco Bay -have far 
more favorable billings than the 


rackets of today. An unbiased 


historic analysis of crime in 
America will surely show that 
America gave far more crime to 


the world than it received. 
° 


THERE IS an explanation for 


it. America’s is the most mod- 


ern and ruthless capitalism. The | 


ethics of capitalism are basically 
crime—robbing ple of their 
toil and its ella ts; swindling 
a million ways and. gambling, 
the basic laws of the market- 
place. No country in the. world 
compares with America for the 
number of workers killed in 
strikes and fort he length and 
bitterness of strikes. 


Those in the labor movement 
who say racketeering in unions 
is a reflection of the “market 
place” are saying more than 
they probably realize. And if, as 
seems quite evident, there has 
been a rise in racketeering im 
recent. years, it can probably be 
attributed to the. fact that op- 
portunities to “rise” in this coun- 
try along traditional business 
lines have greatly diminished 
because of concentration and 
trustification of capital. Even 
middle-sized firms doing several 


million dollars of business a- 


ear, are getting squeezed out. 
The law of capitalism is the 
flow of “capital” wherever prof- 
its can be made—even in Mur- 
der, Inc. 


Daily Worker3= 
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greater the sorrow over your 
death, thes-more unshakable our 
faith in the victory of our sacred 
Cause. 

“It is the faith of our glorious 
Communist Party, our belief in 
the firmness, strength and cor- 
rectness of the teachings of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, 
ideals of proletarian internation- 
alism. It is the firm conviction 
that the Communist Paity will 
Jead our people, our People’s 
Democratic Republic, to the vic- 
tory of socialism and commu- 
nism. 

“Our party, and under its lead- 
ership the whole national front 
and all our people, will march 
forward in firm unity towards fu- 
ture struggles for the welfare 
and happiness of our nation, the 
struggle for peace throughout 


the world.” 
. 


AS THE coffin was placed on 
a gun carriage, the sirens of fac- 
tories, mines, locomotives and 
ships resounded throughout the 
republic. Millions stopped their 
work, traffic stopped, and the 
republic paid its last tribute with 
five minutes of silence. 


A military procession at the 
head of the funeral train carried 
historic banners draped in black, 
followed by people bearing 
wreaths. 

The gun carriage was preced- 
ed by a group of generals carry- 
ing the President's orders and 
decorations on red cushions. 

Bh coffin was followed by 

of Zapotocky’s family, 
members and candidates of the 


’ party's St cies bureau, units of 


the army, sections of the Minis- 
of the Interior, and the Peo- 


the faith in the — 


Lapotocky 


The funeral procession 
through streets displaying dias 
black flags, with sidewalks 
crowded with Prague residents 
and workers taking their last 
leave of their President. Many 
thousands joined the procession. 

°. 


AFTER a short halt in front 


of the party's central committee, | 


the funeral proceeded to Wen- 
ceslas Square, stopping in front 
of the National Museum for a 
meeting of mourners. 

At the same time, mourning 
meetings were held in regions, 
districts and factories throughout 
the republic. 


The Wenceslas Square meet- 
ing heard Antonin Novotny, first 
seeretary of the party's central 
committee; K. Voroshilov, 
chairman of the presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet; Aleksander Za- 
wadski, chairman of the state 
council of Poland and member 
of the. political bureau of the 
Polish United Workers Party, 
and Li Hsien Lien, of the politi- 
cal“ bureau of the Communist 
Party of China. 

‘The funeral cortege. then 
moved to the Strasnice Sanitar- 
jum. 

Last to take leave of the late 
President was Frantisek Zupka, 
chairman of the Central Trades 
_ Union Council. 


WORKERS’ SHARE | 


JIMCROW HIT AGAIN. 


UNIONS THAT STILL CLING to jimcrow practic 
received notice from the Supreme Court Monday that their 
time is running out and that they'd better get in line fast 
with the general trend towards desegregation. The unan- 
imous ruling of the high court, read by Justice Hugo Black, 
may at first sight seem like a technical decision, but its 
implications go far deeper. 

Four Negro railroad workers of Houston, employed 
by the New Orleans & Teas Railroad, among a group of. 
45 Negroes fired on alleged grounds that their jobs were 
eliminated, had brought suit against the local of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks, AFL-CIO, for not protecting 
their rights. The white-dominated local filled the places 
of the Negroes with whites and demoted certain of the 
Negroes, with loss of seniority into the bargain. 

A Texas“district court ruled in favor of the compan 
and the local union on the technical ground that the Rail 
way Labor Law does not provide for policing contracts. 
But the ruling by Justice Bl: ack, stated under the law the | 
bargaining unit “is obligated to represent all employes in 
the bargaining unit without discrimination.” 


IT IS, INDEED, IRONIC, ‘i the Saudi Court 
should have to tell a union in this year of 1957. that it must 
represent ALL its members without discrimination, And 
this to a union headed by George Harrison, a vice-presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO who has often been pictured as a 
“moderate liberal.” 

This union has for decades refused to admit Negroes, 
evaded repeated court orders against its discriminatory 
practices or formed “auxiliary” units for Negro members. 
Coming to the end of the rope in this line of evasion, and 
forced to admit Negro workers, some locals resort to just 
—— the dues of the Negro members but giving them 
nothing but the old jimcrow. 

The high court, by reversing the district court and 
ordering a trial on the basis of the suit of the victimized 
Negro workers, has in effect warned the Clerks and the 
employers who seem only too happy to cooperate on jim- 
crow, that desegregation in labor's own ranks must be 
genuine and without ifs and buts. 


SCHOOLS, NOT CRASH PROGRAMS 


IN DOUBLE-BARRELED arguments from Albany, — 
New York authorities echo Washington in demanding the 


sacrifice of mass education to war preparations. 


State school administrators, meeting on the problem of 
producing more scientists and engineers, did not concern 
themselves with wider and better education for the mass, 
out of which would arise more scientists and engineers. 
They centered attention, instead, on the discovery of the 
talented few. 

_ Simultaneously, state GOP chairman Judson More- 
house wired Governor peg tae that an expanded national 
missiles program required budget-cutting in such social 
welfare items as education and hospitals. With the GOP in 
control of the Legislature, Morehouse’s position can mean 
slashing of education for the mass of the state's children, 
while there is special attention to the elite. 

For these state authorities, as for Eisenhower, our edu- 
cation crisis is solely one of trained manpower for war in- 
struments. Hence Eisenhower demands more money for 
missiles development and exhorts loca] school boards to ex- 
aang science classes. But there is no word from him in be- 

alf of large-scale federal aid to build schools for all. 


Eisenhower and Morhouse are misreading the Soviet 
challenge in education. For the Soviet’s enormous advance 
in education, and our crisis, concern more than skilled man- 
power for fashioning instruments of war. 

First, as even the Times anti-Soviet expert Harry 
Schwartz has confessed, Soviet scientists and technicians 
are being developed for society’s production needs, and the 
number being developed is constantly increasing as the 
productive apparatus grows. Our concentration on educa- 
tion for war omits this basic requirement of trained man- 
power for vast, new economic expansion. It concedes the 
future of productive expansion, of development in indus- 
trial “sputniks,” to the Soviets. 

Second, in the face of socialist advance, our pragmatic 
system of education for makin money in private enterprise 
has failed. A professor can calculate that a college gradu- 
ate will earn $118,000 more in his lifetime than a mere high 
school graduate. But our system is inferior to socialism’s in 
equipping our society as a whole with the people needed 
for future advance. 

The issue, then, is not selection of the talented for a 
“better” war program. It is expansion of our entire educa- 
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JAPANESE DENOUNCE 
~ FREEING OF GIRARD 


TOKYO, Nov. 19.— Many Japanese reacted angrily to 
the meaningless manslaughter conviction of U.S. Army 
Spl-3 William S. Girard, who shot and killed a Japanese 


woman last spring on what a 
Japanese judge called a “childish 
whim.” 

A three-man Japanese court 
today sentenced the Ottawa, Ill. 
soldier to three years at hard la- 
bor on the manslaughter convic- 
tion, but sentence was suspend- 
ed for four years on, good be- 
havior. “Girard walked out of 
court a free man, 

Today's sentence wil] not-be- 
come final under Japanese law 
until 14 days have passed. Dur- 
ing that time both prosecution 
and defense attorneys can file an 
appeal. ' | 

Opposition to the light sen- 
tence was led by the Socialist 
Party, whose demands for a Jap- 
anese trial for the slaying of Mrs. 
Naka Sakai, a brass “scavenger” 
at the Camp Weir firing range 
Jan. 30 touched off an interna- 
tional furor. 


Inejixo- Asanuma, secretary 
general of the Socialist Party, 
called the verdict a “complete 
manifestation of the weakness of 
Japanese courts toward the Unit- 
ed States.” ) 

Kayoko Sakai, the 22-year 
old daughter of the victim,. term- 
ed the suspended sentence “the 
same thing as a non-guilty ver- 
dict.” She said she believed the 
sentence would not “provide Gi- 
rard with a chance te atone for 
his crime.” 


. 
Shapiro - Khrushchev 


Interview 


MOSCOW, Nov. 19. (UP).— 
The néwspapers Pravda and Iz- 
vestia today published the full 
official text of United Press staff 
correspondent Henry Shapiro’s 
interview with Communist Party 
leader Nikita Khrushchev on 
Page One. 


The interview took up one 
and one-third pages of a total of 
six pages in Pravda, and of the 
four pages in Izvestia. 


Moscow Radio's home service 
took 55 minutes to report the 


full text. 
- 


Philippine Protest 


MANILA, Nov. 19.—The op- 
position Liberal Party charges 
today that President Carlos P. 
Garcia, backed by the U. §. 


State Department, won last Tues- 


day's general elections “through 
wholesale frauds, mass terrorism, 
vote buying and falsification of 
election returns.” 

The Liberals said they would 
file an election protest contest- 
ing Garcia's victory. 

Liberal presidential candidate 
is Jose Yulo. 

* 


REAL Moscow Gold 


tika. 


lion dollars were loaded into a 
truck under port police guard and 


trailed by police cars to a city & - 


bank. 
Wh 


* 


: RSAW, Poland, Nov. 19. 
(UP).—More than 280,000 tons 
of American wheat have arrived 
in Poland since July 23 under 
the .Polish-American economic 
agreement, the Polish News 
Agency said today. 

The agency also said that 
9,800 tons of soya beans, 96,- 
000 bales of cotton and 15,000 
ttons of fat had arrived from the 
United ‘States. 


* : 
Little Rock Gis Exit 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 19.— 

Secretary of the Army Wilbur 

_M. Brucker announced today 

that all regular Army troops will 
be withdrawn from duty at Lit- 
tle Rock’s Central High School 
the day before Thanksgiving. 

Brucker said “continuing sta- 
bility” in the Little Rock school 
integration struggle makes _ it 
possible to pull out the last 225 
men of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion on Nov. 27. 

The move will leave approxi- 
mately 900 federalized Arkansas 
National Guardsmen on duty to) 
keep order 


Antonovsky Named | 
SCAD Research Head 


Charles Abrams, chairman of 
the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, has named Dr. Aaron 
Antonovsky acting director of the 
division of research. 

Dr. Antonovsky joined the age- 
neys staff over a year ago. He 
lectures on sociology at Brooklyn 
College. 


eo. 
RR Wreck Kills 2 


MEDFORD, Mass., Nov. 19. 
(UP).—The Boston and Maine 
Railroad's passenger train Red 
Wing jumped the tracks en an 
overpass today and sag into a 
five-story brick building. 

At least two persons—the en- 
gineer and fireman—were killed, 


eight were injured and scores 


were shaken up. The train, which 
runs between Boston and Mon- 
treal, was carrying about 50 pas- 
sengers. 

Dead were engineer Harold J. 
Danforth of Somerville, Mass., 
and the fireman, identified only 


terday aboard the Sowet liner Bal-/ ir * ~ 


The 214 ingots worth seven mil- 


To Poland ___.. 


|(Wednesday}at 8 p. m. at the Sher- 


LONDON, Nov. 9. (UP).—Rus- 
sia's first spent of gold to Brit- 
ain in more than a year arrived yes- 
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THE . ADMINISTRATION 
to s still more 
money for guided missiles, and 
I want to 
discuss to- 
day what 
this means in 
terms of sac- 
rifice, pulling 
in of belts: 
and other 
whereby the. 
owners of 
Sy Hh 
practically ™ 
themselves 
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It is only 


in the na-— 


as Murphy, who was trapped in | 
junion, four Negre workers com- 
| plained, had refused to protect 


the cab of the locomotive, which 
toppled 11 feet to the street. 


TIGHTEN THAT BELT! . 


came aware of the method of 
financing defense contracts. We 
all know of course that the rea- 
son a manufacturer deserves a 
rofit is because he has to save 
is money—while you and I 
squander ours—so that he can 
go into the business of manu- 
acturing. Besides, manufactur- 
ing involves a lot of risks be- 


cause you don't know whether 


you will have any customers for 
your product. 


Now the way this save-and- 
risk has been working out in 


= 


Marion Bachrach 
Memorial Tonight 


. Ome 
; ae a 


MARION BACHRACH 


A memorial meeting ‘to Marion 


Bachrach -will be heki_ tonight 


aton-McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. and 
Broadway. Miss Bachrach, publicist 
and Smith Act defendant died of 
cancer last month. 

Dramatic readin 
Walt Whitman and exce from 
Miss Bachrach’s speech at her 1955 
birthday party will be imcluded in 
the program. 


Hoffa Loses 
Plea for Delay 


Selection of a.jury in the wire- 
tap trial of newely-elected Team- 
sters Union president James R. 
Hoffa is to begin Friday. Federal 
Judge Frederick: Van 
yesterday denied Hoffa a delay. 

Hoffa, whose ‘installation as 

resident of the Teamsters has 
aan delayed by court action, had 
sought to have the trial delayed 
until the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled on the eT of state- 
obtained wiretaps in Federal court 
cases. 

- Co-defendants with Hoffa are 
Owen Bernard Brennan, president 
of Teamsters Local 337 in Detroit 
and Bernard Bates Spindel, a wire 
tap expert. They are .accused of 
conspiring to wiretap telephone 
conversations of subordinate team- 
ster officials in the Detroit union 

Hoffa also is under indictment 
on a perjury charge arising from 
testimony he gave to the Federal 


of a poem by 


elt Bryan! 


This layoff follows an earlier series 


grand jury which indicted him for 


j 


unions received a jolt Monday from. 
the U.S. Supreme Court in its rul- | 
ing that Federal courts may force’ 
unions to cease discriminatory 
practices. The pe reversed de- 
cisions by a U.S. District Court 


to the effect that the National 
Railway Labor Adjustment Board 
had exclusive jurisdiction over all 
collective bargaining. in the rail- 
road industry. 

The case began in 1954, when 
the Texas and New Orleans Rail- 
road abolished some 45 jobs held’ 
by Negro workers. AFL-CIO 
Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Local 28, was 
the defendant in the action. The 


and a Circuit Court of Appeals} 


advances 100 percent of the 
costs as they oceur. Under this 
method the contractor does not 
even need any capital at all. All 
he needs is a brother-in-law in 
the Defense Department. 

Ss 


WHAT DOES THIS do to 
the theory of save-and-risk upon 
which our free enterprise rests? 
You will be happy to learn that 
the saving and risking have 
been going right on all the time, 


ao 
holding 
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Hearing Is Told 


Blue Cross expenses in 1956 included $465,549 for ad- 


fae we «| vertising and $2,032,173 for other expenses of soliciting sub- 


scribers, a witness said yesterday at hearings on Blue Cross’ 


mirequest to inerease subscription 


rates by 40 percent. 


The witness was Harold Fag- 
gen, consultant to various union 
welfare funds, who told State 
Superintendent of Insurance Leff- 
ert Holz that original Blue Cross 
principles as applied by Associ- 
ated Hospital Service in New York 
were in jeopardy. 

Faggen declared AHS was ac- 
cumulating excessive surplus; in- 
culring excessive expenses; using 
an inquitable formula for payments 
to hospitals and “failing to dis- 
close all phases of operations to 
subscribers.” 

The hearings, in the New- York 
County Lawyers Association audi- 
terium at 14 Vesey St., will con- 
tinue today and tomorrow. 

Also attacking Blue Cross’ sur-' 
plus reserves-as excessive was Lane 
Kirkland, assistant director, De- 
partment of Social Security, AFL- 
CIO; who appeared on behalf of 
the State F elevation of Labor and 
State Industrial] Union Council. | 

As a result of a May 1, 1952, 
rate increase, said Faggen, AHS 


j 


gained $2.80 per subscriber—hos- 
pital claims per subscriber being 
$13.19, and income per subscriber 
$15.99. There was a net gain in 
surplus of almost $8,200,000—with 
total surplus standing at $34,642,- 
000 by the end of 1952. In 1953 
the gain in surplus was $15,305,- | 
000, and in 1954, $10,559,000. _ 

“By 1954,” said Faggen, “the . 
accumulation of excess surplus had 
become so large that the officials 
of AHS started over-reportin 
‘Hospital Benefits’ in their esis 
— to Subscribers.” 

irkland ‘had said that “No one, 
least of all the trade union move- 
ment, denies that the wages and 
other benefits of hospial employes 
have been too low for too long.” 
But the arbitrary formula for pay- 
ments to hospitals by AHS, he said, 
does not re “the true cost pic- 
ture.” } 

Faggen said the number of sub- 
scribers increated 57 percent be- 
tween 1949 and 1956, while the 
cost of soliciting subscribers in- 
creased 199 percent, and advertis- 
ing costs, 2,379 percent. 


TV Sales Drop Brings Layoffs — 


The continued drop in the sale 
of TV sets yesterday brought a 
new layoff announcement by the 
Radio Corp. of America, and 350 
workers lost their jobs in the com- 
panys Bloomington, Ind., plant. 


of dismissals ,the heaviest by Gen- 
eral Electric. 
The TV 
meanwhile, 
drop of output in TV sets b 
percent from September an 


industry s statistics; 
showed an October 
21 
20 


This follows the layoff of 700 
workers at plant earlier last month. 
- Several large Southern textile 
corporations have begun a move 
for a shutdown for extensive peri- 
ods during the Thanksgiving and 
year-end holidays. 

Some miils plan a fow-day 
shutdown Thanksgiving and have 
either set or pee esr, rs similar 
arrangements on Christmas and 
New Year. By the time the move- 
ment, now embracing the woolen 
mills as well, runs its course, sev- 


‘eral hundred thousand workers will 


by the railroad company. It was 
proven that the jobs went: subse- 
uently to white workers, and that 
the company’s move had been for 
the purpose of switching from 
Negro to white workers. 

Speaking on this point, Justice, 
Hugo L. Black, who wrote the) 
decision, said: “. . . The 45 jobs 
were not abolished at all but in-| 
stead filled. by whites as the Ne- 
groes were ousted.” Justice Black 
went on to point out that some 
Negroes were re-hired “to. fill their 
old jobs but with a loss of senior- 
ity.” 

In ordering the lower court to 
reinstate the suit for $75,000 by 
four Negroes against the union, 
the High Court has in its Mon-' 


with capital and profit. And 
each day that the arms race con- 
tinues, i risk my life. 

On some contracts the gov- 
ernment has only been advanc- 
ing 80 percent of the costs 
which has meant the contractor 
has to borrow the remaining 20 

it from the bank. The 
ee naturally charges him in- 
terest, which he includes in his 
costs. The goverament later re- 
ell gif me them Egan 
charge out the money whi 
save for him every week. 


nt says. 
the future it advance 80 


. 
in 
* percent of the costs on all con- 
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Racial discrimination by labor! their rights to the jobs abolished!day opinion made almost manda- 


tory in favor of the Negro work- 
ers. . | 
Observers. saw in the ruling a 
blow against the continued dis- 
crimination by the railway brother- 
hoods against Negro workers, for 
complaining Negro workers can 
now sue for their rights in Fed- 
eral courts. ! 

A key section of the ruling read 
by Justice Black said: 

‘This court has emphatically 
and repeatedly ruled that an ex- 
clusive bargaining agent under the 
Railway Labor Act is obligated to 
represent all employes in the bar- 

ining unit fairly and without 

iscrimination because of race, and 
bas held that courts have power to 
protect employes against such in- 
vidious discrimination.” 


————— | 


By ALAN MAX 


tracts. This will be a heavy 
blow to those who have been 


gptting the full 100 percent 
ahead of time and it is the kind 
of belt tightening which all of 
us must engage in these days. 

When I first heard that Sputnik 
means we must tighten our belts, 
I figured this was a safety pre- 
caution for space ttavel—along 
with “No ing Until the 
Earth Is Out of Sight.” 

But I see now this belt- 
tightening refers to the  hard- 
ships in store for our defense 
contractors. After all, the more 
you cram into a money belt, the 
tighter it feels. 


are ee 
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by david platt 


Eisenhower and Einstein 


IN HIS Oklahoma City speech, the President 
tied up the names of four great men with his 
super-armament program to beat the Russians. 
To do the job he said the country “will need 
not only Einsteins and Steinmetzs bu Washing- 
tons and Emersons.” If the time were le3s serious 
this statement by Ike would be amusing. 

We can understand why the President would 
single out Washington—a great military man—but 
Einstein, Steinmetz and Emerson were intellectual 
giants who wouldn't be caught dead supporting 
an arms race. , 

But even if these eminent men were to come 
back from the grave and make themselves known 
in Washington the chances are they would be de- 
nounced as_security risks by the in-American Com- 
mittee for some of the things they once said or did. 


Emerson on War 


FOR INSTANCE, Emerson. In his essay 
“War,” written a century ago, Emerson attacked 
the idea that war is inevitable. He argued against 
those who said the desire for war was inherent 
in human nature. War is an abomination datin 
back to humanity's barbarous past, he said, a 
hé predicted that science would not always “be 
alyused to make guns.” The poet, he wrote, “shall 
bring out the blazing truth that he who kills his 
brother commits suicide.” 

Emerson foresaw a “congress of nations.” The 
“present fabric of our society and the present 
course of events” point to such a peaceful asem- 
blage, he said. 

Who wil deny that contemporary America 
sorely needs top-level spokesmen for peace such 
as Emerson was. The ae is, can Wash- 


ington, with its crash military programs, afford | 


to listen and learn from an Emerson or an Ein- 
stein. 


Einstein and the Bomb 


EINSTEIN devoted his entire life to science 
as a means of improving man’s lot. The great 
mathematical genius and humanist hated war. 
Though he was not a Marxist, he was. moving 
in the direction of socialism at the time of his 
death. Socialism, he said, “contains the highest 
ideals for a just economic social order and for 
removing class distinctions.” 


Einstein considered the crippling of the indi- 
vidual as the worst evil of capitalist society. There 
was hardly a case involving ae righis or civil 

iberties into which he did not plunge. He su 
ported Sacco and Vanzetti, Tom Mooney, fhe 
Scottsbore boys, Ethel and Julius Resenberg, vic- 
tims of the atom bomb spy hoax. Of this hoax 
Einstein wrote: “As to the so-called secret of the 
A-bomb, I e t the Russians will have it as 
the result of their own efforts and without such 
delay.” . 

To the very end of his life, Einstein cried out 
against the continued production of A and H 
bombs. It was his equations that made the bomb 
possible. 

‘Had I known that the Germans would not 
succeed in producing the atom bomb I would not 
have lifted a finger,” he said later. 

For speaking out for peace and humanity, 
the vigilantes called him “red” and “communist.” 

“But are they not quite right, these watchful 
citizens?” Einstein replied. “Why should one 
open one’s doors to a person who devours hard- 
boiled capitalists . . . on top of that, he is low- 
down enough to reject every kind of war.” 

ludeed yes, America needs more Einsteins and 
fewer mitercontinental misguided missiles like 
Dulles. And, as Ike said, the country needs more 


Steimmetzes. 


Steinmetz 


CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ—the dy- 
namic litthk hunchback who in his 30 years as 
chiet engineer of General Electric taught thou- 
sands of electrical engineers at its laboratories in 
Schenectady, N.Y. But besides being a great 
scientist and inventor, Steinmetz was a lifelong 
socialist. In 1911 when George R. Lunn was 
elected mayor of Schenectady on the Socialist 
ticket, Steinmetz was appointed to the city’s 
Board of Education, and Cemeral Electric (how 
they have changed) didn’t ask for his resignation. 
The 1917 October Revolution in Russia thrilled 
him to the core. In the early 20s when he 
learned of Lenin’s bold and farsighted. giant elec- 
trification program, the first of the great Soviet 
plans for transforming Russia into a moderna 
industrial nation, Steinmetz sent a letter to the 
Soviet leader offering to assist with information 
and advice.. He received a letter from Lenin in 
oP et The two giants died with a year of each 
other and before they had a chance to meet. 

There is no doubt if Steinmetz were alive to- 
day he would be on the side of those who say 
there is ne room on the earth for intercontinental 
Se annie Sud entione honke ont Gat un- 

are brought under control 
~ humanity 


November 20, 1957 


peak our 


The Shocked 
Capitalists 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Capitalism is having a bad case 
of d. t.’s, and it's seeing Sputniks 
instead of pink elephants, while 
it beats its chest and resolves te 
mend its ways. 

Men of learning emerge slew- 
ly from the doghouse and look 
about with incredulous eyes. If 
they still havent got their bear- 
ings, if those who are articulate 
appear as yet unconvinced, it is 
because they remember the re- 
wards reaped by Einstein, Urey, 
Oppenheimer, as contrasted with 


those reaped by the Winchells 
and other synthetic stars. | 

Let us not be too naive about 
this breastbeating. There will be 
many +s from grace, many 
about faces. All this sound and 
fury will subside as soon as the 
moneybags realize that Sputniks 
do not necessarily mean the end 
ef civilization as they know it. 
Thea the Hearld Tribune can, 
for the time being at least, con- 
tinue to fiddle sweet music. As 
Ed Murrow put it: 

“The trumpet still hath an un- 
certain sound for those who are 
summoned to battle.” 


el 
ee 
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In response to numerous 


FOS TER 


: 
FOSTER MAKES RECOVERY — 


of William Z. Foster, chairman emeritus of the C.P.U.S.A., 
the party's National Administrative Committee released the 


r 16, 


Comrade Foster has made slow 


largely returned, so that he has 


inquiries as to the condition 


following bulletin yesterday: 
“Following the strike on Oct. 
1957 during which time 
paralysis of speech as well as of 
right side of the body took place, 


but constantly progressive im- 
provement. His speech is en- 
tirely normal again and move- 
ments of the right side have 


regained partial control of all 
his limbs. He is now able to sit 
up in bed, and it is hoped that 
before long, Foster will make 
further progress. : 
“The family wishes to thank : 
all those friends who have sent 


get-well messa ges.” 


NEWARK, Nov. 19.—The recent 
election results that swept Gov. 
haoven'é ticket into office in New 
Jersey will come up for an analy- 
sis before 1,000 delegates te the 
New Jersey CIO convention open- 
ing in Atlantic City Friday morn- 
ing. 

Saturday's sessions will be given 


Jersey C10 to Open Meeting — 
Friday on Political Perspectives 


former head of the state CIO and, 


now State Commissioner of Labor. 


Saturday’ sessions will open with 
a report by excutive vice-president’ 
Joel Jacobson on legislative activi-| 
ties, with Krebs te follow with a 
political action report in the after- 
noon. 


On Sunday the delegates will be 


‘to reports and discussion on politi- 
cal action. The convention, at 
Ambassador Hotel, will be key-) 
noted by Paul Krebs, the state 
ClO’s president, will deliver the: 
opening address Friday. 
day's afternoon session the dele- 
gates will hear Carl Holderman, 


Emma Lazarus Day 
Marked by City 


‘court judge Roger Yancey, first 


On that} 


Yesterday was Emma amie 
Day in New York City, by proc) 
lamation of acting Mayor Abe 
Stark. 

Emma Lazarus is the author of 
the poem, “The New Colossus,” 
part of which is inscribed on the 
base of the Statue of Liberty. | 

Stark set the day at a meeting 
at City Hall with representatives, 
of the Emma Lazarus Federation 
of Jewish Women. 


eae 5 
whats On? 
Coning 


JOIN Robert Thompsen and Frank Wil- 
kerson in celebrating freedom of Pitts-; 
burgh Gmith Act defendants at Allerton 
Community Center. G33 Allerton Arve., 
Bronx Saturday, Nov. 2, 8:30. Food, re-' 


: 
: 


) 


\tertainment. 


freshments, folk dancing and other en- 


Mrs. Lorch Dec. 17 : 


she 
attacked by a 


addresed by Essex County District 


Negro judge in the state, recently 
appointed by Meyner. 

The convention will:also hear a 
report on the merger negotiations. 
with the State Federation of La- 
bor, which are reported still stale-| 
mated. 


Sputnik Booms 

TOKYO, Nov. 19 (UP).—The 
Soviet launching of two earth 
satellites has become a windfall 
for Japanese telescope dealers, 
women’s accessory makers and 
the sale of real estate on Mars. 

Department stores report 
brisk business in the sale of tele- 
scopes, women’s accessory mak- 
ers are doing well with rocket- 
shaped ornaments, and the Jap- 
an Space Travel Association of 
Tokyo—“sole agent” for real es- 
tate on Mars—reports it is 
swamped with orders. 


Dinner to Honor 


) 


Mrs. Grace Lorch of Little Rock, 
Ark., will be the guest of honor 
Dec. 17 in the New Yorker hotel. 

Mrs. Lorch was recently praised 
by the press of the country when 

] a Negro student 
Little Rock mob. 


Later she was subpoenaed by Sen. 


q 
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| against the socialist 


Piece the scoreboard | 


j—by lester rodney= 


The opening of a seven-game tour by a team from 


the Soviet Union. 

Our northern neighbors have been looking fer- 
ward te this event ever since they discovered 
with a jelt, via international competition, that the 
Russians could play the Canadian national 
en even terms with Canada’s top amateurs. This 
Soviet team is made up of players from three Mos- 
cow athletic clubs. if it's anything like the team 
1 saw win the Olympics at Cortina—beating Caa- 
ada 2-0 in the clincher—Toronto fans are in for a 
fascinating passing show. I mean the redshirts 
really move that ified tubber heel around. -Al 
Mariucci, fermer Chi Black Hawk whe 
coached eur American tam over there, told 
me that at least for conception and execution of 
passwerk the Russians surpassed anything he had 
ever seen—amateur or pro. i 

To fully understand the intense, respecthul 
curiesity of the Canadians; you have to know that 
ice hockey is their baby, and it's hard fer them 
to cenceive of another country, even ene with as 
long a winter and as much ice as they have, com- 
ing up with lads who play like Canadians. 

Up to this year the home and home series 
was sidetracked by the tired eld cold war barriers. 
But it had to start melting. Sports is too great 
a common denominater. Sports fans get impa- 
tient with the Dulles stuff. (Especialy up ia Can- 
ada where their Lester Pearson has been earning 
that Nobel Peace Prize with some sensible talk ia 
our alom-rocket age.) 


> 
TO CET ANOTHER look at the natural im- 
pulse of sports and sportsmanship toward friendly 
itive co-existence, we'll shift the scene te 
England. In the Nov. 7 issue of the British Daily 
Worker, we find on page three a group of promi- 
nent Englishmen responding to the paper's request 
for some comment on the occasion of the 40th 
Anniversary of the world’s first socialist land. 
Heading the list is Sir Stanley Rous, top man in 
the British Football Association. Sir Stanley says 
a few amiable things about the role of England's 
game, soccer, in promoting friendship, about the 
friendly spirit animating internationa] competition, 
and the wish to “our sporting friends” of the Soviet 
Union “that wé shall meet as often as we can.” 
Sir Stanley would be about like England's 
Ford Frick. | 
Well, the Russians don't play baseball, but 
they do play almost everything else, and for a 
start we're going to see their track and field stars 
here now that the fingerprint curtain is lifted. 
And if there is somiething uproariously funny 
in imagiming Ford Frick tossing off a few werds 
on co-existence (he wouldn't comment on a wind 


| blown foul fly without first consulting the 16 mag- 


nates), we don’t really have to take teo much of 
back seat te our Canadian and English friends 


‘on common sense in the sports world, Our Olym- 
pic officials and coaches and AAU people, just fer 


‘a start, have made the same kind of sense. Net 


to mention our athletes. 
— 


THINGS ARE MOVING in the direction of 
sense. That big, sober, eloquent ad in the New 
York Times last week by a group of prominent 
Americans makes too much sense to be ignored. 
Fick, up the Herald Tribune almost any day and 
you'll find slews of letters by readers enthusias- 
tically agreemg with capitalist Cyrus Eaton’s call 
to meet the Russians halfway and end the night- 
mare. Thank goodness someone said it, is the re- 
action. 

Was chatting with a couple of scribes from 
other papers recently. For sure. you feel a stirring 
of curiosity about the Soviet Union and the way 
they accomplish things nobody thought they could 
—in education and sputniks, for instance. After 
joining these scribes, in a little head shak- 
ing over Marshal Konev’s silly bilge about sud- 
denly discevering that Zhukov was a lousy general 
in World War Iwo, I found they were quite inter- 
ested and ready to agree with the proposition 
that come-uppance for an overly ambiti top 
military guy, ala MacArthur by Truman, was 
a good thing. And a few other points of fact 
about how shameful it was for our country that . 
it was the Soviet Union which wanted to stop the 
bombs right now, and our responsibility te our 
own country and the world to meet them on this. 

‘People seem to want te talk about these things 
these days, thank goodness for sanity. Yet they 
won't really listen to anyone who seems to aute- 
atically go down the line with every word from 
over there, whether or not it clearly violates com- 
mon sense. (This, it seems, they think the Dai 
Worker used to do in spite of all its fine 


for peace.) 
to understand- 
ing—and peace. It's starting to through ia 
spite of the years of official cold war propaganda 
countries. 

We'll have 18,000 tickets at Madison Square 
Cardea snapped up fer a Sovict-U.S. basketball 
game tee. 

Peace will wia. 
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